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RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE TRANSVAAL 


by 
E. A. BORLAND, B.A., F.L.A. (Dipl.) 


Based on a paper read at the South African Library Association Triennial Meeting 


Cape Town, on Monday, 18. March, 1940 


‘Tne Transvaal Rural Free Library owes its origin to Mr. M. M. Stirling, who organized 

it in 1929. 

Until that time the country dweller who wished to join a library had to pay a sub- 
scription to one or other of the town libraries offering country service. The best-developed 
Country Subscription Library was at that time run by the Germiston (Carnegie) Public 
Library, and it was only natural that any development in rural work in the Transvaal 
would be initiated by that Library. 

After much asking, the Transvaal Provincial Council paid to Germiston Library 
a grant of £360 in 1929 for the initiation of The Transvaal Farmers’ Free Library, as it 
was to be called. 

The travelling library method, whereby boxes of books are sent to villages once every 
six months, was adopted, and centres were established at thirteen villages. 

In 1930 the Transvaal Provincial Council’s grant was reduced to £180. 

During the years thit followed, the depression period of 1931-1933, the Provincial 
Council totally withdrew its grant, and had not the South African Library Conference 
Executive Committee come to the rescue with a grant of £75 in 1932, the organization 
would have ceased to exist. As it was, no new books could be bought, and some centres 
were forced to decline the privileges offered, as they could not even afford to pay a few 
shillings for railing the boxes of books. ‘The Library managed to keep alive mainly on 
account of the good will of the Committee of the Germiston (Carnegie) Public Library 
and its staff, who gratuitously carried on the work of distributing books to the Farmers’ 
Free Library, during the whole of the depression. 

At the end of the depression a second start was made. The name of the Library 
was changed to the Transvaal Rural I’ree Library, and in 1935, the Transvaal Administra- 
tion granted the sum of £580 under the following conditions :—- 

1. that the service be extended ; 

2. that Inspectors of Education be asked to submit to the Germiston (Carnegie) 
Public Library the names of schools in theirareas which they considered would 
be suitable additional centres to which the Transvaal Rural Free Library 
System could be extended ; and that books suitable for children be included 
amongst those supplied to rural schools. 

Within a short time hundreds of applications for participation in the Rural Free 
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Library were received at Germiston from all quarters of the Transvaal, but only fifty- 
three centres could be established. 

Since then the Transvaal Provincial Council annual grants have steadily increased 
from £800 in 1936, to £1,430 in 1941. 

At the present moment the number of centres supplied with books is about 200. 
Nearly 12,000 country readers, young and old, have been enrolled as members, and 
during the year 1939 the Library circulated over 108,000 books. 

With its meagre finances, large population, (there are almost 255,000 European 
rural dwellers in the Transvaal), and wide area, the ‘Transvaal Rural Free Library does 
quite a lot of work, but nobody claims that it is the perfect rural library organization. 
In fact, the officials of the Library are conscious of its many defects, and they do not 
advocate the adoption of exactly similar schemes in the other provinces, but rather look 
forward to the time when better financial support will enable worthier systems to be 
brought into being. 

When the Library was revived in 1935 inspectors of schools were asked to recom- 
mend teachers who would be capable of acting as librarians for their districts ; but now 
so eager are teachers to have centres of the Rural Library established at their schools, 
that it is no longer necessary to approach them through the inspectors. Seldom does a 
week go by without new applications for centres being received at Germiston. Teachers 
applying are still asked to produce recommendations from their inspectors. 

The Headquarters Library purchases books, stationery, book-boxes, and other 
equipment, and also pays salaries and railage charges out of the grant received from the 
Provincial Council. 

A library organized on the lines of the ‘Transvaal scheme can be run at a cost of 
ls. 6d. per head per annum, except in the first year of operation, when new books and 
equipment have to be purchased, and expenditure works out at 2s. 6d. per head served. 

In my memorandum on Rural Libraries submitted to the Inter-departmental 
Committee on Libraries, I stated that ‘‘not all members of a country’s population are 
readers, and if one were to work out the cost on a national basis, it would be found that 
an income of ls. per head of population would be sufficient to assure library service for 
the area covered, provided, however, that the area taken contained no less than 20,000 
people’’. 

The figure I quoted, one shilling per head per annum, must be regarded as the 
absolute minimum. It is, in practice, extremely difficult to provide for the reading 
needs of twenty thousand people, even though only 50 per cent. are actual readers, with 
an expenditure limited to £1,000 per annum ; and especially if one has to supply a very 
large proportion of books in Afrikaans. ‘Therefore, any suggestion by well-meaning 
persons that organizers of rural libraries should not press the Government and Prov- 
incial Councils for the whole amount requested by the Inter-departmental Committee, 
but rather accept, during the first few years of operation, a part only, must be deprecated. 
If a library is to be successful, it must be given a good start, or else the would-be readers, 
disappointed at not obtaining the books they require, will turn their backs on the organ- 
ization, and influence others to do the same. 

The Transvaal Rural Free Library has suffered in this way, and I would here warn 
organizers of rural library movements, that unless they commence their operations 
with adequate funds, they will achieve poor results. ‘They will constantly receive requests 
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for books they cannot supply ; disappointed readers will frequently complain about the 
inadequacy of the service to the Provincial or Governmental authorities, and this in turn 
will create a doubt, in the minds of those legislators who voted the original money, about 
the wisdom of voting future grants. In short, the whole structure may crumble. 

It 1s far better to start with adequate funds, and with more than enough if possible ; 
to aim at giving a good book-service, and at creating an insistent demand for its contin- 
uance. In library service, as elsewhere, nothing succeeds like success. 

The demand in the Transvaal Rural Library is for Afrikaans rather than for English 
books. 

At the present time every penny of the Transvaal Provincial Grant that can be 
spared is devoted to purchasing books in Afrikaans ; and as the average price of these 
books is in the region of 4s. 6d., it is easily seen that a very large number of books cannot 
be purchased for £1,000. Another difficulty presents itself with the very short life of 
the Afrikaans book. It must be remembered that these books zre very popular and that 
their covers generally wear off before the books have been in circulation for six months, 
This means that the amount of money that has to be set aside for binding and replace- 
ments is exceedingly high, in comparison with the amounts allocated to this purpose by 
ordinary town libraries. For this reason alone, organizers of rural libraries in South 
Africa should aim at getting even more money than is suggested in the Inter-depart- 
mental Report. 

The Transvaal Rural Free Library serves only a small proportion of the country 
population, and while funds are few, and requests for the establishment of new centres 
many, it is just as well that the aid of inspectors of schools may be enlisted in the work 
of selecting schools to which boxes of books may be sent. It means, or should mean, 
that books are being sent to the places where they will be used to best advantage. In 
actual fact, however, a few teachers who have been highly recommended by their ins- 
pectors do not carry out their voluntary duties as well as they should. 

As the school is regarded as the most readily available and permanent cultural centre 
of the rural districts, schoo] teachers have been chosen to act as voluntary librarians. 
But rural schoolmasters often change their positions, and sometimes the transfer of a 
schoolmaster from one district to another results in the deterioration of the centre for 
which he was responsible. 

Another dislocating movement that the Transvaal Rural Library has had to deal 
with is the centralization of rural schools. In sparsely populated areas, some schools 
have been closed down, or else amalgamated with other schools, situated a few miles 
away. If the Rural Library has operated through the agency of one of these schools, 
the centre, too, has had to be closed down, or else re-established at some other school. 
Quite often, the closing down of such a centre has meant the withdrawal of all reading 
facilities from the area served by the former centre. 

There are areas, too, which are not properly served with schools, and although they 
earnestly wish to do se, farmers and other dwellers of these areas are unable to make use 
of the library service intended for them. A large number of these areas possess active 
branches of the Agricultural Union, both men’s and women’s sections. There is, for 
instance, the Murchison Farmers’ Association, whose nearest school is seventy-three 
miles distant. Although schools are the best media through which the Library may 
work, the claims of organized bodies, such as the Agricultural Unions, and the various 
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Debatsverenigings, which are the only cultural centres in many country districts, should 
not be overlooked. In fact, the help that these organizations can render should be 
officially recognized, and the library should be allowed to make use of these agencies. 
Steps have been taken to have them recognized for library purposes in the Transvaal 
and centres of the Rural Library have now been established at 23 Agricultural Union 
Branches. As the Agricultural Unions represent our readers, they should be represented 
upon the Library Advisory Committee of the prov ince. 


There is still another difficulty which is being overcome with the aid of the Agri- 
cultural Unions : teachers get quite a number of holidays ; they are away from school 
for about two months a year. They enjoy their holidays, and they like to go away from 
the district in which they have been working whenever possible. There can be no 
objection to these migrations; but rural library centres operated only by teachers must 
needs close down during the vacation periods, and of course the members of the library 
have to take an enforced vacation from reading. 

The teacher’s week-end starts on a Friday afternoon, and ends on Monday morning. 
Therefore, most of the rural libraries are closed on Saturdays, and farmers whose only 
chance of seeing the library occurs when they visit the nearby village on a Saturday 
morning, are consequently debarred from borrowing the books they would like to read. 

When a new centre is established it is impossible to guess what type of literature 
should be included in the first consignment of books ; and so a mixed collection of 
English and Afrikaans bocks, suitable for children as well as for adults, is made up, and 
sent off to the centre. The librarian of the new centre is asked to let Headquarters know 
of any special requests he receives from persons joining the library, and to suggest 
books that should be included in future consignments. The majority of our voluntary 
librarians regularly obtain suggestions and pass them on to Headquarters. Some 
librarians visit the Headquarters Library whenever possible ; one or two even travel 
half-way across the Transvaal, at their own expense, in order that they might see for 
themselves what books are obtainable at the Headquarters Library, and select those 
their readers require. 

Very often country teachers, extra-mural students of the University of South 
Africa, apply, through the agency of isolated centres of the Rural Library, for the loan 
of textbooks and supplementary reading books. If the books asked for are available, 
they are lent to these students, but if the needs of these borrowers cannot be satisfied 
they are referred to the State Library. I would like to suggest to organizers of future 
rural library schemes, that the requirements of country students, taking recognized 
university courses, should be kept in mind, and that they should be permitted to borrow 
directly from the Headquarters Library, instead of through their local librarians. In 
this case, of course, the students should pay all the railage or postal charges. 

But what of the future ? 

The South African Library Association, strongly aided by the Agricultural Unions, 
has striven for years past to have rural libraries placed upon a sound footing in each of 
our provinces. So far, much has been achieved. The Inter-departmental Committee 
produced a report on the matter in 1937. The Transvaal Administration is in favour of 
carrying out the provisions of that report, and in this respect they have the support of 
the Inter-Provincial Consultative Committee. Early in 1940 the Union Government 
approved, in principle, that financial support be given to Provincial Councils which 
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instituted the rural library services. The Government stipulated, however, that the 
first step should be made by the Provincial Councils, who should proceed to appoint 
the Library Advisory Committees mentioned in the report of the Inter-departmental 
Committee on Libraries. The Transvaal Provincial Administration has agreed to ap- 
point its Committee and will probably do so this year. 

The rural library position in the Transvaal, therefore, looks fairly satisfactory, and 
once the Library Advisory Committee is appointed, I believe that our country readers 
will be assured of obtaining as good a book-service as the citizens of Pretoria, Johannes- 
burg, and other Transvaal towns are now receiving. 

Although the Transvaal Provincial Administration appeared to be the prime mover 
in Rural Library development in 1940, the lead seems now to he passing into the hands 
of the Cape Province. The Cape Province Library Advisory Committee was appointed 
in August 1940; it sat in September, and resolved to draw up a factual report based 
upon two questionnaires-one inquiring into the position of Public Libraries and the 
other into the state of School Libraries in the Province. The Society for Book Distribu- 
tion has already commenced working, and its Interim Report, dated March 1941, indi- 
cates that 43 rural library centres have been established. It appears from the report 
that not only are school centres being served, but also centres under the charge of Dte 
Helpmekaar, A.C.V.V., Agricultural Union (Women’s Section), Excelsior and various 
Leeskringe. The Cape Province Library Advisory Committee will deal with all types of 
libraries, not only rural libraries. 

The Orange Free State, too, has appointed a Library Advisory Committee, but 
Natal appears to have made no move. 


REVIEWS 


CLASSIFICATION OF EUROPEAN WAR 1939- 


The following is quoted from The Library journal 66 : 311-12, 1. April, 1941 :— 


**A letter from C. J. Mazney and M. W. Getchell, editors of Decimal Classification Editorial 
Office, Library of Congress, gives the following brief outline for classification of material pertain- 
ing to the present war, in response to numerous requests :-— 

940.5 has been subdivided as follows : 940.51, 1919-29 ; 940.52, 1930— ; 940.53-54, European 
War, 1939- , which may be divided so far as applicable like 940.3 -4. 

Fuller information is given in ‘Notes and Decisions on the Application of ‘Decimal Classifi- 
cation, edition 13’’’ numbers 7 and 9, issued by the Decimal Classification Section, Subject 
Cataloguing Division, Library of Congress, and obtainable through the Card Division at very 
small cost. The purpose of this series is to keep D.C. users informed as to new developments and 
to aid in the interpretation of D.C. numbers as printed on L.C. cards. 

Naturally, an adequate scheme for European War, 1939-— can be developed only after the wat 
is over. Therefore suitable sub-divisions from European War, 1914-1918 (i.e. 940.3-4) should be 
applied, with due caution. The above mentioned ‘‘Notes and Decisions”’ contain valuable sugges- 
tions as to how to use further subdivisions.”’ 
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MINES OF INFORMATION 
by 
Hazet Mews, M.A., F.L.A. 


Johannesburg Public Library 


I cHoset Mines of Information as the subject of my paper this afternoon partly, of course, 
as a gesture to the Reef and Springs’ connexion with it, partly to leave myself free to 
talk about many aspects of library information work instead of keeping to one aspect 
only. As the subject is not often dealt with at South African Library Association meet- 
ings, I propose to appropriate this large field and then only dodge about in it. 

The conception of a library as a source of definite information is a comparatively 
new one. In the early days a public library tended to be a municipal variety of Mudie’s 
Select Circulating Library, though, of course, with no expressed accent on the “‘select”’. 
But Mudie’s is now no more, just as the kind of untroubled leisure for which Mudie’s 
service was planned is also no more, and the conception of the function of the public 
library, too, has gradually changed. The lending department stiil provides recreative 
reading, sometimes of a much lighter and more ephemera! kind than libraries of the old 
type would have admitted to their shelves. But at the same time more books on current 
events are provided. These are much more closely in touch with modern problems than 
the heavier classical histories and biographies which the old libraries stocked and which 
they considered came within the rather sheltered range of interests of their borrowers. 

In addition, much more attention is paid to reference departments and reference 
service. I do not want to say very much this afternoon about the work of large general 
reference departments in public libraries. This would form the subject of a whole paper 
in itself. And we cannot all hope to have Reference Departments like Manchester or 
Birmingham or, in South Africa, Johannesburg, if the stern facts of economics have 
made the provision of the necessary money impossible. But ] think that citizens of every 
small town that has a library can be encouraged to turn to it for the information that 
can be obtained from even a very small co!lection of reference books. By a small collec- 
tion I mean of course, an encyclopaedia, dictionaries, directories, year books and so 
forth. Let me give one or two simple examples : Councillor Blank of Roodepoort would 
like to know the name and private address of the Mayor of ‘Tunbridge Wells. A glance 
at the British Municipal Year Book will reveal this. Mrs. Songbird ef Randfontein wants 
to know what year Mozart died. A glance at the Encyclopaedia Britannica will reveal that. 
Then think of the pronunciation queries that arise in homes with small and inadequate 
dictionaries, and how easilv they can be solved even by the two volume Oxford Dictionary. 
And think of the almost inexhaustible treasures of the Union Year Book. 1 have pur- 
posely given very simple examples, because we are not all librarians here, and some of 
us who are haven’t been librarians very long. Most public libraries could afford to buy 
a small collection of basic reference books of this kind and prove to their citizens a very 
present help not only in time of trouble but in all times. Once you have induced your 
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people to come to you for such help, your battle is half won, because so many queries 
can be answered from a small collection and there are many ways of appealing for help 
if you get a “snorter”. 

From this smal] collection of quick reference books grew the large general reference 
departments of great public libraries, such as we mentioned before. Some of these have 
now, like Sheffield and Leeds, found it necessary to departmentalize. 'Thev have separate 
technical and business reference libraries with special rooms, special collections and 
staff accustomed to dealing with queries in the one field. Another specialized offshoot 
of the reference department is the Municipal Reference Library. As it is in this depart- 
ment in Johannesburg that I am working, I should like to choose it as my first example 
of the kind of work done in a specialized information bureau. The Johannesburg Munici- 
pal Reference Library is a collection dealing with all aspects of municipal affairs. It is 
for the use of the councillors and permanent officials of the city and for such members 
of the public as may be interested in municipal government. The best way to give you 
an idea of how we spend our time in the Municipal Reference Library is, I think, to 
describe to you a day in my life, especially as so many of our own staff have often said 
to me ‘‘Whatever do you do up there all day.”” Well, this is the day in my life. 


In the morning when I arrive I settle down to a pile of new pamphlets awaiting cata- 
loguing and classifying. We have our own classification scheme, Dewey and the other 
general schemes would not suit so highly specialized a collection. I notice that one of 
these pamphlets is a detailed report on a housing scheme in New York. This is a subject 
in which one of the councillors is particularly interested, and the booklet is duly sent 
across to his office in case he would like to glance at it. Then the telephone rings and 
the Mayor’s office wants to know why Bunsen Street in one of our townships is called 
by that name. They have just had a letter from England asking for this information. 
I leave my pamphlets, search out the whys and wherefores of Bunsen Street and tele- 
phone the answer to the Mayor’s office. Then a bundle of South African newspapers 
and overseas municipal magazines comes up from the newsroom. One of the golden 
rules which work in an information bureau teaches one is that delay in reading news- 
papers is f..tal, they accumulate faster than snow. So I settle down to reading them, 
marking passages of municipal interest which are afterwards cut out, mounted and filed. 
We see the main South African newspapers, not only the Johannesburg ones, but The 
Cape times, The Natal mercury, The Friend, and so forth. Of course, when these reach 
us they are already one or two days late, but in a Municipal Reference Library the 
urgency of the news is not so great as it is in some other kinds of information bureaux. 
Sometimes this spate of newspapers is a little misleading to the reader. For example, 
I once went along to see a film I had seen announced, but no such film was being shown. 
Afterwards I discovered I had been looking at an advertisement for a cinema with the 
same name in Durban. To return to my reading of newspapers on the day you are 
spending with me. I notice a particularly interesting article on native affairs in The 
Natal mercury, and this is sent over to our Non-European and Native Affairs Depart- 
ment. The Cape times has a special anti-waste article, and this is sent to the municipal 
official who is taking an interest in anti-waste. In one of the Auctralian municipal 
journals there is a technical article on road-surfacing, a subject of particular interest to 
Johannesburg. As this is a journal the City Engineer does not take in his own office, 
the copy is sent over to him. The telephone rings again. The public health department. 
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has a meeting at 2.30 and would like information about the Pioneer Health Centre at 
Peckham. The only information we possess is in a PEP report on the British medical 
service, which the Medical Officer of Health has himself, but an appeal to the Medical 
Library produces a much more detailed account. This is one of the very frequent 
occasions on which I am infinitely grateful to the University for its helpful co-operation. 
While I am in the main reference library looking up indexes to periodicals in search of 
Peckham, a call has come from the Electricity Department asking the exact date the 
Pietermaritzburg municipal electricity plant closed down. ‘Then there is another query 
about the Union’s monthly defence expenditure. Work on this and the typing of the 
results take up most of the rest of the day. 

This day in my life will, I hope, give you some idea of the way the Municipal 
Reference Library works. It is definitely an information bureau rather than a library. 
In common with any libriry it collects and arranges material, but in its capacity of an 
intelligence service it exploits this material much more than an ordinary library. You 
will notice that I am a watchdog. I watch out for articles and pamphlets and cuttings 
that I know will interest certain people and I send them out to these people. I do not 
only wait to be asked for information. It is my job, when special information comes 
through my hands, to see that it is used in so far as it is sent to the person best capable 
of or most interested in using it. And also, if I am asked for certain definite information 
which involves a certain amount of research I myself usually do the research and produce 
the finished report. I do nct in these cases send over to the inquirer the books from which 
such information is to be obtained, I obtain the information and set it out. In this, 
I think, consists the main difference between a library and an information bureau, the 
bureau exploits the information it possesses in a way that is impossible for an institution 
serving the public in general. I think this service to a municipality is of particular value 
in a country where any sort of fluent folly in the way of talk, provided it is produced 
with confidence enough, seems to find a disproportionate number of believers. The 
field of local government is very wide and councillors and officials very busy men carry- 
ing on with their own particular job. ‘They all want to serve their public in the best 
possible way and to keep abreast of new developments in this country and in the rest 
of the world. This is an enormous task. I think the work of the Municipal Reference 
Library is to make this task a little easier by “feeding” these public men with the in- 
formation they themselves could not spare the time to obtain. 

While I am talking about specific information bureaux I should like, if I may, to 
tell you of two others in which I worked in England, because this is a form of library 
work not highly developed in South Africa and maybe my experiences will be of a little 
interest. ‘The Johannesburg Municipal Reference Library is a new institution, its house 
is not yet completely in order and its machinery is not yet carrying its maximum load. 
The second bureau I am to tell you of was we!l established, its function well defined and 
its resources used to capacity. It was the Research Department run by the Union of 
Post Office Workers in London. Like most information bureaux in England it was not, 
as you will gather by its name, run by the municipality or university. It was part of the 
Headquarters of Trade Unions to which some 90,000 of the lower paid grades of the 
staff of the British Post Office belonged. ‘These included telephonists, telegraphists, 
counter-staff, messenger boys, and so forth, in fact all of what were called the “manipul- 
ative” grades of the Post Office ; the higher paid grades had their own umons. ‘The stat! 
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of the Research Department consisted of a research officer, a librarian (myself, at that 
time) and a typist. We had few books but a huge quantity of news-cuttings and previous 
reports of the Department (filed in a verv large nest of vertical files) and post office and 
civil service journals from all over the world, International Labour Office Reports, 
Labour Party Publications and so forth. I think the best idea of the work of this depart- 
ment can be given by another account of a day in my life. When we arrived in the 
morning the first thing was NEWSPAPERS, a far more serious and urgent matter for the 
Union than it is for the Johannesburg Municipal Reference Library. Between us we 
read all the English national daily press. On this particular morning someone had 
written a letter to The News chronicle about the behaviour of counter-staffs. The research 
officer drafted a reply, we telephoned The News chronicle to say it was coming and it 
was taken over immediately to insure its appearance on the following day. The value 
of this reply (as did the value of most of our replies) depended chiefly on the fact that it 
should appear in the following issue. When the cuttings were pasted up they were classi- 
fied immediately according to a special scheme which could only have been constructed 
by someone with a knowledge of the infinite ramifications of the British Civil Service. 
Dewey was useless in the face of a task like this. It may be interesting to mention that 
besides such obvious topics as telegraphists’ cramp this scheme also had places for 
subjects like ‘‘joy in work’’, a surprising connexion with the Public Relations Officer 
and the ‘Training School for Counter-Staffs. 

The first post brought from Vienna copies of the J/nternational postal workers 
journal in French and German. There was an arrangement by which our office issued 
the English version. The Research Officer began to translate at the beginning of the 
French version and I began in the middle of the German, leaving the parts that were too 
technical to him. By this means we soon got through this work, which was urgent, 
and were able to send the English version back to Vienna. During the day we had two 
main jobs on hand. ‘The first was the final preparation of a new wage claim that was 
to go to the Postmaster-General the following week. The Research Officer could scarcely 
be seen behind the piles of cuttings, pamphlets, British Government and I.L.O. reports, 
Industrial Court awards and the complicated instrument on which we used to work out 
the intricacies of Post Office Pay. We were also looking ahead to the time in which we 
should make a claim for shorter hours and I was indexing all the stuff we had on the 
40-hour week in industry. During the afternoon the room was full of various members 
of the Executive Council discussing the coming visit to the Postmaster-General and 
labour news and international affairs in general. In the middle of the afternoon Eyre 
and Spottiswoode’s boy arrived with the daily edition of Hansard. Someone had asked 
the Postmaster-General in the House a question which we wanted to know. The reply 
as it appeared in Hansard was filed. We had already seen it, of course, in the morning 
press, and shown it to the General Secretary. ‘The Union issued a weekly journal called 
The Post and this came down after tea to be indexed. The index was kept in our office 
till the end of six months and then published. Then an urgent request came down 
from the General Secretary that we should prepare a report on the Douglas Credit 
Scheme. One of the branches of the Union had been bitten with the Douglas bug and 
Headquarters needed a reasoned and detailed reply. The Labour Research Depart- 
ment (more recognizable to librarians under its previous name of the Fabian Research 
Department) telephoned for information about telegraphists in Australia. Mr. H. V. 
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Morton called in search of colourful details about post offices in lonely places. ‘Two 
messenger boys came in eager to see their pictures in The Post. They had posed in new 
regulation uniforms with soft collars a few days before. After all this it was time to go 
home, and on the way for me to buy one of the London evening papers and the Research 
Officer to buy the other two to read before the morning. 

I do not know whether I have conveyed to you the impression that we were a very 
busy department, but we certainly were. We had to keep our fingers on everything that 
went on in the political and economic world and, in sc far as it affected us, to deal with 
it at once, or prepare to deal with it at an opportune moment. When I was at the U.P.W. 
we had only one M.P. the Union could call its own, in the Labour Government we 
had had five and the work of the Research Department must then have been very heavy 
indeed. I think the fact that this trade union found it wise to spend a very considerable 
amount of money on a research department is a proof that such an information bureau 
is not a luxury but of real value. 

I should now like to say a very little about the other information bureau in which 
I worked in London. It was that of the Library Association itself. ‘This department 
was only set up after I went there and the post was a part-time one (most of my time 
was taken up in sub-editing the Z.A.R.), so I can only give you an idea of the merest 
beginnings. We had a reference collection of books and periodicals and pamphlets on 
librarianship. ‘They were not for the use of students, who were catered for by two other 
libraries in London, but were intended for librarians who had already completed their 
training. In addition we had the specimen collection of Books for vouth on permanent 
loan from the publishers. But the work we wanted to develop was information about 
library buildings and equipment. We collected detailed plans of all recent library build- 
ings on the Continent, in England, the Empire and the States, including photographs, 
particulars of the furniture and so forth. We collected catalogues of library suppliers 
and we had a delightful collection of squares of Empire woods, half of their surface 
polished, half plain, with details of their comparative prices. We also collected pieces 
of various kinds of flooring, like Expanco. Many libraries gave us collections of their 
blanks, so that anyone interested could see what kind of readers’ tickets were issued by 
Stepney or what Leyton’s overdue notices looked like. In addition the original material 
brought back by the Carnegie visitors was housed with us, including the detailed quest- 
ionnaires which the libraries had been asked to fill in and which contained information 
in far greater detail than was ever published. From these beginnings we hoped to build 
a collection that should help librarians to choose the best building, equipment and 
system of organization, for their purpose. Unlike the two infermation bureaux I have 
just mentioned its full value depended on a personal visit to Headquarters. 

These reminiscences have, I hope, given you some idea of the kind of work done 
by three very different types of special information bureaux. You will see how they 
differ from ordinary public libraries in that they are purveyors of information rather 
than storehouses of it. Their problems vary very much from bureau to bureau when 
we contrast them with public libraries which all have so much in common. Their lib- 
rarians or chiet officers are in many cases specialists in their subjects first and trained 
librarians afterwards, and not ail of them are trained. Special library work has an appeal 
of its own, and I should like to close my paper with a few remarks about what that 
special appeal is_ I speak, of course, not from the point of view of salaries, but from the 
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point of view of pleasure in work. Please do not think I am decrying the lending library 
or university library service--Heaven forbid. I am merely saying that I think the special 
library service has a different kind of satisfaction to offer. 

For a great number of lending library assistants I think their reward must be in 
heaven. They have an opportunity of gaining a wider general culture than the special 
librarian (talking, of course, of working hours). Work, for instance, in the British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Research Association does not in itself lead to a knowledge of recent 
books likely to be a social asset. On the other hand, it is possible to get a much more 
comprehensive knowledge of one subject than it is ot all subjects, and the kind of know- 
ledge that can be completely absorbing. But on the whole, the Reader’s Adviser hears 
a good deal more——or perhaps just remembers a good deal more—about his mistakes 
than his successes. Hehas the satisfaction that he has opened up new avenues cf reading 
and thought for Mr. Jones; but he seems to have failed completely with Mrs. Jones. 
Mrs. Jones complains through her husband—-she never cemes near the library herself— 
that the books chosen for her are not “‘suitable”. How often have I wished that I could 
be endowed with second sight as to what kind of woman a certain man would have 
married. But the Reader’s Adviser has his compensations ; when he has helped anyone 
it is the kind of help whose value cannot be assessed znd whose end cannot be seen. 
May be he has helped someone through a difficult time by showing him books which 
tided him over it ; maybe he has introduced semebody to unknown authors of a partic- 
ularly appealing kind. But the special librarian has his feet very much on the ground ; 
his satisfaction is much more calculable. He sees the end (if net the consequence) of 
his work. He has looked for information and, Eureka, he has found it. His task is to 
recover a needle from a haystack with the least possible disturbance to the hay. A needle, 
once found, is a definite and tangible object, and the -haystack, if still comparatively 
tidy or not rendered past tidying, is a source of satisfaction. When he goes home he can 
feel that something definite has been accomplished and something definite done. He 
cannot ask for any reward to be stored up in heaven after that. 

I have made these few remarks because I feel that too often we leave the faith by 
which we work to be stated by distinguished strangers opening library ccnferences, 
and we seldom talk about it ourselves. We have no Hippocratic oath or Nelson’s prayer 
before the battle of Trafalgar to sustain us in ovr darker moments. All the more, there- 
fore, ] think that we need to think for ourselves what value our profession has for us. 

Lastly, I should like to say what I consider the value of the work of the special 
librarian as far as the community is concerned. In this country at this time we have all 
truth under our care, not a highly censored and weeded aspect of it. We need a master- 
ful acceptance of our responsibility. We need to see that the truth is not just laid aside 
for the moth and the rust. If, as someone has said, we are custodians of the spiritual 
armoury of democracy, I think it is of value that not all of us should be employed in 
keeping the weapons bright and shining for those who come inside, but some of us 
should hand out the swords and the bucklers to those who can wield them. 
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TWENTY-SIX SOLDIERS OF LEAD 


by 


DoucLas VARLEY 


An Address given to the University Club, Cape Town 


6. November, 1940 


“WirH my twenty-six soldiers of lead I have conquered the world”; the phrase is 
attributed to Napoleon— among others. If Napoleon said it, so much the better, for it 
expresses an eternal truth transcending all material conquests and territorial ambitions. 
In brief, it affirms the power of the printing press is so great that it can defeat all 
opposition of arms, for the zdea always wins in the end. 

It is 1ronic that the world in which we are celebrating the quincentenary of Guten- 
berg’s invention should be, in the terse phraseology of Hobbes, as “nasty, brutish and 
short” as the world of Gutenberg himself. Once again, towns are sacked, innocent 
lives sacrificed, books burnt at the stake—znd once again, in the service of conflicting 
ideas. Laws of progress that seemed immutable to our grandfathers are already assailed ; 
we cannot yet adapt ourselves to the results of our own diabolical ingenuity. 

Yet the 500 years of printing have not been wasted years. Interpreted in terms of 
the press, they have been years of intensive technical development, during which a 
craft has become an industry of such cosmic dimensions that the remotest islander is 
affected by it. That is one aspect of printing progress that makes a fascinating study in 
itself. But there is another aspect, the social-political, which illustrates even better the 
power of the Press, which like all other kinds of power, is violently susceptible to misuse, 
and feared and envied by all who are not in a position to use it. In other words, there 
have been 500 years of ceaseless struggle for the freedom of the press, which in every 
case has meant the freedom to express new, unfamiliar and therefore unpopular ideas. 

To touch briefly on the technical aspect, it is not generally realized that printing 
was one of the first examples of applying mass-production methods to our changing 
modern society. The earliest printers were not inspired by idealistic visions of world- 
betterment, but by far more practical considerations—those of meeting a pressing need, 
and of making their fortunes at the same time. The economic structure of Europe was 
already changing, and what the printers wanted was a fool-proot method of producing 
cheap books in large quantities. If they had foreseen the monstrous flood of books that 
embarrasses all of us to-day, they might perhaps have paused for a moment ; but it is 
not in the nature of humans to look ahead like this, or Nobel would never have invented 
dynamite or Wright the aeroplane. 

The invention of movable type, then, was a discovery limited to definite uses ; 
and if there is a single thought above all others that occurs to one as Goudy is com- 
pared with Gutenberg, and the work of Strawberry Hill with the work of Subiaco, it is 
the remarkably high standards of technical accomplishment of these innovators, who 
less than fifteen years after pulling the first crude proofs were producing a Mazarine 
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Bible and a Psalter worthy to rank with much of the work done since with a thousand 
times the resources. 

In standards of quality we have progressed, though not so far as many people like 
to believe. In standards of quantity we could not help ourselves. ‘There are many more 
people than there were, there is verv much more for them to read. How much more 
qualified they are to read wisely is a question not to be ventured here. But how much 
more opportunity society gives them to read is a question bound up with the history of 
the press as a weapon of social amelioration, and that is a thought worth meditating on 
ut a time when a few perverted men have the power to pervert whole generations of 
their fellows. 

For the first 80 vears or so afier printing had been introduced in Europe it was for 
many people a matter of touch and go whether the invention had come to stay. When 
it was obvious that the old order of laborious writing had gone, the Church stepped in, 
and in England, Church and State combined in the portly person of Henry VIII—a 
totalitarian if ever there was one—reached and grasped this new effective weapon of 
government. First he tried to license printing. Every work not licensed by the Stationers’ 
Company, and not bearing the stamp of approval of a bishop or a judge, was ordered to 
be suppressed. ‘To the despair of bibliographers ever since, innumerable tracts and 
breadsides escaped the net, and so cannot be traced ; and, as so often since, printing 
activity was merely driven underground. 

The Tudors failed effectively to license printing; the Stuarts were no more success- 
ful in their attempts to license publication. In 1637 it was decreed that every book pub- 
lished must be registered, under penalty for default. The martyrdom of Prynne, the 
fulminations of John Milton, are too well-known to need mention; and in 1695 the 
farce of compulsory licensing died a natural death. But the press was by no means free. 
The only freedom was the freedom to print without license—nct to print anything one 
pleased. So far from effective freedom were the writers and the printers that for many 
years the members of the House of Commons took power to instruct the common 
hangman to burn any books that displeased them, very much in the modern manner, 
and even to imprison offenders, whether members of the House or not, who printed 
or wrote books “‘agin the Government”’. 

Nowhere is the struggle for freedom better illustrated than in the history of the 
English Parliamentary Debates, for in Parliament we are accustomed to see the flower- 
ing of the British political genius for toleration and compromise, and for the reflection 
of those individual hberties which were surrendered Jast July without a murmur, in a 
wider cause. 

For many years Parliament kept its own counsel. The only Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings published were heavily bowdlerized, and the unofficial publication of Parliamentary 
Debates was completely prohibited in England. Not that this prevented the appearance 
of unauthorized reports, full of cryptic initials and disguises, or the presence of rude but 
accomplished scribblers like Samuel Johnson in the Gallery of the House, who produced 
such masterpieces of rolling oratory that we are still not sure whether they sprang from 
the mind cf Wuliam Pitt or Samuel Johnson. 


In 1771 matters came to a head. A City printer had the audacity actually to name 
speakers in his report of a Parliamentary debate. The House sent a messenger to the 
City post haste to arrest the offender, and the messenger was promptly arrested by the 
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Lord Mayor. In a fury of outraged privilege, the House clapped the Lord Mayor in 
the Tower, where he was not long to stay, for nething was more likely to rouse the 
armed wrath of London than this. And, indeed, the point was won, for shortly after- 
wards the printing of the Parliamentary Debates was put in the hands of Hansard the 
public printer, though these Debates were not available to the general public until 1836, 
and were not until 1882 printed on a wider scale by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
Now, at last, in 1940, it is possible to buy for sixpence or so a report of six months’ 
proceedings of the High Court of Parliament, almost entirely unbowdlerized—in the 
Penguin edition ; a startling admission that the members of a social democracy at bay 
are entitled and indeed encouraged to read the words, and sc to criticize and check the 
actions of their direct representatives in Parliament. 

If Westminster can vield some of its secrets in implicit trust to the common people, 
other capitals dare not do so. ‘There is a striking contrast between the Germany of 
Gutenberg and the Germany of Goebbels; it might be expressed as the difference 
between Die Meistersinger, with its mellow guild traditions, its sentimentality and rather 
boyish jollity, and Goetterdaemmerung, in which great preternatural emotional forces 
are at work, pulling down Gods and men in an orgy of destruction, though for more 
sinister ends than the triumph of Renunciation and a vaguely humanitarian Love. 
Indeed, the rulers of the modern Reich are not dissimilar to those medieval barbarians 
of whom it has been said that they 

“frequently convulsed the more civilized parts of Europe, and found a morbid pleasure in 

destroying those works which bore evidence to the mental superiority of their enemies. 

‘The modern barbarians, cf course, strike first at freedom’s greatest ally—the free 
printing press. But they can never wholly suppress it, for as Bacon so shrewdly observes, 

The punishing of wits enhances their authority—and a forbidden writing is thought to be a 

certain spark of truth that flies up in the taces of them who seek to tread it out. 

For 500 years the universities and the printers have been close allies in keeping 
alive that spark of truth. Some of the first books to be printed were university texts ; 
the first French press was founded at the Sorbonne ; the finest tradition of English and 
American printing is cherished at the university presses. Perhaps it is no accident that 
the first great library to be destroved by the modern barbarians was the University 
Library of Peiping; in the Spanish War, the ancient library at Alcala de Henares ; in 
Hitler’s War, the Library at the University of Louvain, that superb collection of half- 
a-million books that was built up out of utter destruction i in the last war, and has now 
been utterly destroyed again. And now, only the other day, the spite and fury of the 
barbarian has fallen on the Library at University College, London, where without any 
doubt the spirit of Bentham and Paine shines all the brighter for the pitiful onslaught 
it has suffered. 


One of the first bombs to explode in London last August fell on the statue of John 
Milton, outside St. Giles’, Cripplegate. In 1644 Milton published a fiery pamphlet 
that is known by name to many, but is read by few. It was a Speech for the liberty of 
unlicenc’d printing, and contains this passage, not unsuitable to the times we are living in : 

Books are not absolutely dead things, but doe contain a potencie of life in them to be as active 

as that soule was whose progeney they are ; nay, they do preserve as in a violl the purest 


efficacie and extraction of that living intelligence that bred them. I know they are as lively 
and as vigorously productive as those fabulous Dragons’ Teeth, and being sown up and 
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down, may chance to spring up armed men. And yet on the other hand unless warinesse be 
us’d, as good almost kill a Man as kill a good Book; who kills a Man kills a reasonable creature, 
God’s image ; but hee who destroys a good Booke, kills reason itselfe, kills the Image of God, 
as it were in the eye. 


The end of learning, as a writer in the Times literary supplement recently remarked, 
will not be written in letters of flame by a fool with a torch. The present conflict, like 
all other human conflicts, is at bottom a conflict of ideas. The battle-ground is the 
human mind—one protagenist seeking to twist it in the shape of its own twisted mould, 
and to enforce a kind of Gresham’s Law upon the nations it tramples on; one set of 
ideas, which seem to us vile, seeking to drive cut others, which seem to us right and true. 

Since this is so, what better way can there be of commemorating this 500th year of 
printing than by honouring those who have fought bravely and suffered bitterly (and 
those who still fight and suffer) for the freedom to express what men see as the truth ; 
and by rededicating ourselves to maintain and cherish the free spirit, and above all 
the matchless free spirit that lives in the finest books ? 


REVIEWS 


SCHAPERA, I., ed. Select bibliography of South African Native life and problems, comp. fo 
the Inter-University Committee for African Studies. O.U.P., 1941. xii, 249 p. 12s. 6d. 
This bibliography at once takes its place as one of our indispensable reference books. The 

specialist is given a concise and critical survey of each individual aspect of Native life and develop- 

ment. The general reader is guided to“‘the best books”’ by annotations—succinct and well-informed. 

The bibliographer cannot fail to admire the skill and accuracy with which the compiler has mar- 

shalled and arranged the two thousand odd references provided by an expert team of twelve 

collaborators. 

This material is divided into five major sections covering Physical Anthropology, Archaeology, 
Ethnography, Modern Status and Conditions, and [.inguistics. These sections are further sub- 
divided and items are arranged alphabetically under these more specific headings. Thus the section 
on Modern Status and Conditions contains : General works ; Policy ; Administration and Law ; 
Economics (including Labour and Land Problems) ; Education ; Religion and Missions ; Health 
and Social Services ; and Culture Change. The material] listed ranges from official reports to the 
more factual travel books, and includes many references to periodical articles. The selector’s axe 
seems to have been judiciously applied. 

What should or should not have been included is, of course, a matter of personal taste. The 
only major omission seems to be the Catalogue of the Philological Section of the Grey Collection 
compiled by W. H. I. Bleek in 1858 (Triibner)', which is in its way a standard authority. The 
Linguistics section, too, would have been improved by a preliminary general section. 

One minor criticism concerns the system of numbering each main section separately, with 
the result that there are five separate sequences in the index. This is less irritating than it might 
have been, since the index is a good one. 

Lastly, a word should be said for the general set-up of the volume, which is not only in the 
best tradition of a famous press, but is also a striking tribute to war-time production. 


DiH.. ¥. 





1Bleek, W. H. I. The Library of H. E. George Grey, K.C.B. Philology. Vol. 1, part 1. 
(within the limits of British influence) Triibner, 1858. 186p. 
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LIBRARIES FOR SOLDIERS 


A paper read at a meeting of the Transvaal Branch 
of the South African Library Association 
held at Roodepoort, on 28. May 1941 


by 
Miss P. M. SPEIGHT, B.A., F.L.A., Sub-Librarian 
Johannesburg Public Library 


For many months past, South African libraries have, as you know, been collecting books 
and distributing them to men and women on active service in South Africa and beyond 
its borders ; and perhaps it has occurred to some of you to wonder why it should be 
necessary to have a paper on books for troops, when the scheme so ably organized by 
Miss Whiteley is functioning so well. My subject is, however, rather different. I have 
called it libraries for soldiers to emphasize the distincticn between books handed out to 
soldiers from miscellanecus collections of volumes given by the people of South Africa, 
and libraries, which are essentially balanced, selected and organized stocks of books 
administered by trained—and preferably whole-time— librarians. The first point I want 
to make is that we, as librarians, should be acutely aware of the need and the opportunity 
for rea! library service for our fighting men. Many of them, it is obvious, are under 25 
vears old. They have answered the call to serve ac a ume when normally they would be 
setting their lives into the adult mould, and probably completing their technical or 
vocational education. Some have gone into the army straight from school, or from 
posts which were training them while they worked ; and for them, when they return, 
there will be a most difficult adjustment to make. ‘They went as boys, and must come 
back as men, with little more than a boy’s equipment to compete for the many specialized 
posts which our modern complicated civilization offers. ‘The Government of the Union 
of South Africa is already taking steps, as you know, to provide educational facilities 
for soldiers, but these things move slowly, and official camp librarics, though suggested, 
have not yet taken shape. I cannot help thinking that the South African Library Asso- 
ciation has not yet made the best use of the influence it has— or should have—in urging 
upon the Government the vital necessity of proper library service for soldiers, from the 
base training camps, right up to as near the front line as possible. ‘The military authori- 
ties want the soldiers to have books, for books, in the words of the slogan, banish bore- 
dom, and boredom is bad for morale. But we, as librarians, ought to have seen what an 
opportunity is being wasted if we are content to give the men just recreational reading 
matter—and I do not wish to minimize the importance of that— instead of organized 
library service. Active service, even in this war, is apt to be long periods of inactivity 
punctuated by short bursts of action, and apart from the boredom aspect, it is an unden- 
iable fact that unused faculties rust, so that habits of study, broken by a year or two’s 
enforced abstinence, will be difficult te resume. [abraries, with trained librarians and 
the right beok stock, would help ; and we should not forget that if cur soldiers had 
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acquired the library habit during the war, a tremendous impetus would be given to the 
movement for better library service all over South Africa, after the war. 

In order to illustrate what can be done, I want to tell you briefly what was done: 
for American soldiers in the War of 1914-18, and what Great Britain is doing in the 
present war. 

The American scale was so much larger than ours here to-day, that you may fee 
doubtful of the advisability of adapting its technique, but I think we can well take over 
some cf the practical points, Until I started to look for information about the American 
Library Association’s war service, I must confess that I had no idea of the size of the 
American Expeditionary Force. When the armistice was signed in November 1918, 
there were two million American soldiers in France, and, | suppose, more than that in 
camps in America, and they were all getting some library service. This was organized 
and run by a Committee of the American Library Association, without any financial 
assistance from the United States Government. Money was first collected by a drive, 
through the libraries, but when the first contributions were exhausted, the library war 
service participated in the combined, nation-wide war funds drive which raised a colossal 
amount—-$77,000,000 above the total objective—-of which $4,000,000 at least went to 
the Library War Service. So the work could go forward, unhampered by lack of funds 
and for the first time in history a great army could have the joy and comfort of books— 
books spectally selected for their needs, with an efficient organization that used trained 
librarians, and was able to bring the books right up to the men, where ever they were. 

The mechanism of the organization that achieved this should be of interest to us. 
It all began when the President of the American Library Association appointed a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, to make a 
preliminary report on the provision of library service-for the American army. The 
report which appeared in June, 1917, 

laid down basic principles for a contemplated program, and recommended the appointment 

of a Library War Service Committee of seven members enpowered to enlarge its personnel 

and appoint sub-committees.! 

Dr. Putnam was appointed general director, and the work went rapidly forward, 
I do not know whether, at that time, the committee knew just how big the American 
army was planned to be, but they must have anticipated that it would be enormous, and 
that problems never previously known would occur. And speed was essential, for the 
growing army needed books at once. ‘The organization was divided into six distinct 
fields, as follows : (1) Large camps, (2) Small camps, (3) Hospital libraries, (4) Overseas, 
(5) Books, (6) Publicity. Each of these had its special sub-committee, and a moment’s 
thought will show how good the division was. The first two, large and small camps, 
were of course training camps in America. Large camps need large libraries, and that 
means a large individual choice of reading matter, so that the collection of books will 
be permanent, except for wastage. Large camps will also need whole-time, trained 
librarians, and the routines can be standardized. Small camps, by contrast, need to 
have the book collection changed at intervals, and the libraries can be run by part-time 
officials, but travelling supervisors, and even bookmobiles, would be necessary. The 
third group, Hospital Libraries, needs a specialized technique, and an extra-carefully 





1 Wilson Library Bull. Jan. 1941. p. [363.] 
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selected book stock, as a start. ‘The fourth, Overseas, had a large headquarters library 
in Paris, fourteen regional branches, and innumerable stations in Y.M.C.A. huts, and 
so on, and must have meant a complicated organization in itself. Books, which meant 
selection and purchase on a colossal scale—a thousand copies of some books were bought 
—had obviously to be centralized. Finally came Publicity, as important, I suppose, as 
any of the others, since it was necessary to raise funds, to convince military authorities, 
at first, about the necessity for books and to make the soldiers aware that they could 
get the books they needed. 

Under the heading books, it is interesting to note that hardly any of the recreational 
reading matter had to be purchased. Nearly 6,000,000 books were obtained for American 
soldiers between June, 1917 and December, 1918, and, of these, 1,700,000 were pur- 
chased, the remainder being the gift of “Mr. & Mrs. America’, as one article put it. 
When the armistice was signed, there were 1,608 branch libraries in Y.M.C.A. and 
Knights of Columbus huts, 45 library buildings in operation, 164 hospitals and Red 
Cross houses supplied, 271 librarians in the service, and 491 ships and naval and marine 
stations supplied. 

The Library War Service, which was the official name of the organization, formul- 
ated its aim in clear and simple terms. It was to increase the army’s efficiency and so, 
to help win the war. ‘lo achieve this aim, three kinds of reading matter were considered 
essential:— 

(1) Recreational—an elastic term, of course. It is most important, because of the 
boredom— morale aspect. 

(2) Technical. This meant books on all military and allied topics, including the 
specialized things that a modern army needs and does. 

The training camp of to-day (1917-18) is not essentially different from a big university. 

The fellows work and study a good deal harder in the training camps than they would in a 

university. ‘This war is a highly specialized affair. It’s a modern science which the men must 

learn by studious application to the problems of drill and trench. They acquire the habit 
of study, of application, in the training camp of to-day.” 

(3) Books about world affairs. ‘The soldiers of a democracy are free men, who will 
fight better if they know the fundamental issues for which they fight. So there should 
be no lack of books about the events leading up to war, and books on the basic principles 
of democracy, and books on the war itself, as it progresses. 

From this brief summary I hope some idea can be gained of the lines on which the 
American Library War Service functioned, and I think we should be able to draw some 
useful ideas from it. But before we go on, I must mention what seemed to me to be its 
most fruitful and significant work, which took place after the armistice, in the long period 
between cessation of hostilities and demobilization. The library was ready then to 
switch over immediately to the task of helping the men to prepare for their return to 
civilian life. This was a remarkable achievement because they had so little time. Start- 
ing at scratch in June, 1917, organizing an efficient War Service for four or five million 
men was no small task, and I should have imagined that by November 1918, the organizers 
would just be relaxing in order to breathe. But no, they went straight ahead and were 
all set to help their men with the difficult task of re-absorption into civilian life. Actually 
it was a question of books and publicity, for the distributing organizations were already 





2 Wilson Library Bull. Jan. 1941, p. [363.] 
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in full working order. The Library War Service co-operated with the Army Education 
Commission (which set up 500 schools), by providing for each school a selected library 
of about 900 titles. That was a start. In addition, collections of the best books on every 
conceivable occupation were sent to camp libraries and hospitals—in fact, to all distribut- 
ing points—-and with the books, descriptive leaflets. ‘To supplement this an “aggressive 
advertising campaign” was launched, to establish the vocational study idea, so that men 
who had been impervious to the charms of the library up till then became aware that it 
would help them to become better fitted for their future lives. I do not need to stress 
the need to give our South African soldiers service of this kind ; I wish I could feel 
certain that they will get it. 

I expect most of you have noticed, from your reading of current library journals, 
that America is not waiting for a declaration of war to give her soldiers in training lib- 
rary service to-day. The War Department has set up a Morale Division, in the office of 
the Adjutant-General and one of the sections under it is the Army Library Service. 
A comprehensive scheme for headquarters libraries in all corps areas, with camp and 
station libraries, is already functioning, and it is noteworthy that all librarians must be 
graduates from an accredited school, while the corps area librarians are to be university 
graduates as well. It is also noteworthy that these are paid, army posts, which may be 
filled by women, and that the War Department is also supplying books, buildings, and 
equipment. 

And now we must turn to the provision of books for British soldiers during the 
present war. It is not being made on the lavish American scale, but that could not be 
expected. As in America in 1917, the professional body of librarians initiated the effort. 
Actually the Library Association council appointed a committee at about the same time 
as a drive for books was being sponsored by the Lord Mayor of London, and the final 
result was a joint committee, which appointed a smaller executive committee to get the 
scheme going. Here I should like to read you a paragraph from an article from the 
Library association record for February 1940 which states the case for service libraries in 
clear terms : 


Whereas in the last war the army consisted of men of all ages and types, those who compose 
the army of to-day include a whole generation of students for whom the call to service has 
meant an interruption of studies for some profession or other calling. The army is, indeed, 
a cross-section of the whole community and in civil life a large proportion of them are library 
users. Whilst appreciating the great need for recreational and ephemeral literature, especially 
for men in lonely positions, there is most urgent need for properly organized libraries, placed 
in charge of trained libra1ians, which will not only provide recreational reading but will also 
provide for more serious matter for those who wish to maintain the habit of concentrated reading. 
In addition, a complete library system can be linked up, through the Regional Bureaux and 
the National Central Library, with the whole normal library service of the country, so that 
a specialist reader will be able to obtain the book he wants and a class leader or lecturer will 
be able to obtain multiple copies. 


The resultant scheme became known as the Service Libravics end Books Fund, and 
the first step was to appoint two qualified men, librarian and deputy librarian. These 
two officials are presumably responsible for the organization of the Camp Libraries 
which were planned. The original idea was that all large camps would have libraries 
“similar in every respect to the branch library of a town or county’, where soldiers 
could enrol as members in the usual way and it was anticipated that qualified librarians 
serving with the forces would be placed in charge wherever possible. This of course 
meant that these camp libraries could draw special books from the regional libraries or 
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the National Central Library—a tremendous advantage. I have not seen anything about 
these camp libraries in current library literature, so I do not know whether—or how— 
they are functioning, but there have been references to the difficulty some county lib- 
raries are experiencing in getting enough books for the men stationed in their areas, and 
I have also seen notes from urban libraries setting out the terms on which men in ad- 
jacent camps or stations may enrol as ordinary members. This would seem to show that 
the problem of books for soldiers is being partly met by the ordinary library authorities, 
as is indeed natural. England is a small, densely populated country with an efficient 
net-work of libraries, and while some areas have experienced an influx of population, 
evacuees and men on active service, others must show a decrease, so that possibly a 
transfer of books and staff from the latter to the former would provide a partial solution 
if, as they say, a formula could be found. 


I should like to draw attention to two important points, before we turn to the South 
African scene. The first is that the English scheme is being run, so far, without govern- 
ment aid, though I believe the War Office is being approached for assistance. ‘The second 
is that in England a distinction is being made between the book-stock of the Service 
libraries and what is called ‘‘consumable literature’’. This needs more detailed explana- 
tion. When the Lord Mayor’s appeal was launched, books were asked for as well as 
money, and were forthcoming in great quantities. Libraries all over the country acted 
as collecting agencies. Pocket editions, paper books, and novels in poor condition are 
classed as “‘consumable literature’’, while the rest go into the service libraries’ stock, and 
are accessioned, labelled, catalogued and carded in the ordinary way. Distribution ot 
“consumable literature” is not handled by librarians at all, but by the City of London 
Territorial Army and Air Force Association. ‘The only figures I have been able to find 
show that up to the end of June, 1940, 7,682 parcels of books had been sent to units at 
home, in France, and in the Middle East. Parcels consisted of books and magazines, 
and the only clue to actual numbers is that 1,650 parcels each containing 100 Penguins 
went to France. No doubt the Association is still carrying out this distribution ; the 
point is that important as undirected recreational reading is for the Services, the distribu- 
tion was not considered to be work on which trained librarians should expend their 
energies. 


And now we must turn to the South African field. More than 150,000 volumes of 
“consumable literature” have already been distributed to the men in the field—most of 
the books having been given by the public, though money has been collected to purchase 
additional volumes, in particular books in Afrikaans and pocket editions. No record of 
the number of magazines distributed is available, but 1 think it must exceed the number 
of books. The work of the libraries of South Africa in collecting books, and sorting, 
packing and forwarding them, has undoubtedly been a valuable aid to our war effort. 
It is still going on, but is it enough ? The men who want to read particular books, or to 
pursue a subject, can hardly be helped at all, for the chances of the books they require 
being in the batches that reach them are very remote. These miscellaneous collections 
are not a library ; and there is also the consideration that civilians like ourselves cannot 
supervise or control distribution in the camps, or see that isolated and advanced posts 
receive supplies. I should qualify that, for Miss Whiteley, I know, does keep a supervis- 
ing eye on Camp libraries near Pretoria—for there are camp libraries, and good ones, 
too. But there is no central military authority to co-ordinate the work, and whether or 
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not a camp has a library seems to depend upon the ideas of the O.C. or the padre. 
There are books in all the Y.M.C.A. huts—a very good place too, for recreational reading 
matter—but again, a miscellaneous collection of light reading matter, cared for by a 
busy hut leader, is not a substitute for the sort of library available for American soldiers 
in 1917-18, the sort of library we should like our men to have. 

How can we set about the provision of libraries for soldiers ? It seems to me that it 
will all hinge on: who is going to pay for them ? Unfortunately, libraries are not held 
in such high esteem in this country that the public would support any effort to provide 
them for soldiers by large-scale contributions. It will have to be the Government— 
presumably the Defence Department. But governments do not just initiate that sort of 
thing, they want estimates and data. Here, I think we could help. In America, and in 
England, the best men in the profession bent their minds to the task of planning—could 
we not here have a South African Library Association Committee appointed to report ? 
And, possibly at the same time, a sub-committee who could prepare basic lists of books 
for purchase ? The libraries might even undertake the work of selection, purchase, 
and preparation of books for circulation, for when the war is over and the last soldier 
demobilized, the remaining books will be a valuable national asset, and could be handed 
over to our National Central Library to form part of its stock, or to the Provinces for 
rural libraries. This is only a tentative suggestion. The most important item in any 
report a planning comimttee could make would undoubtedly be a recommendation to 
the Government to appoint a competent qualified librarian as whole-time organizer, and 
to let him get on with the difficult task of making proper provision, and co-ordinating 
the work with that of the army education officers. 

I cannot help feeling that to suggest the formation of yet another committee is a 
most barren reply to the question: what can we do to help? There are far too many 
committees for everything already—but some do get things done, we should remember. 
When I started thinking about it all, I had great ideas of the steps to be taken—I still 
have—but alas, the people paying the piper will inevitably call the tune, and I do not 
think that the South African Library Association will be able to pay the piper. So, as 
I see it, our only course is to urge, persuade, bombard the Government, using all the 
propaganda methods we know, until we convince it that libraries are a vital necessity 
both for winning the war, and for the building of a better South Africa after the war is 
over, 


Note. At the meeting at which this paper was read, it was decided to appoint a small com- 
mittee to draw up an outline scheme for service libraries. This scheme would be submitted to the 
Council of the South African Library Association as a basis for discussion for the report which, it 
is hoped, that body will send to the Government. The committee members are Miss M. Whiteley 
(State Library), Mr. I. Isaacson ss of the Witwatersrand), Miss P. M. Speight (Johannes- 
burg Public Library) and Staff-Sgt. L. H. Samuels (Union Defence Force, Intelligence Dept., 
formerly Johannesburg Public Library). 
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BRITISH LIBRARIES IN THE WAR 


Several important libraries in London have been damaged in the air raids, and appeals for 
assistance in re-establishing their bookstocks have reached us. 


University College London. Mr. Wilks, the librarian, writes : — 


** .. I shall be most grateful if you will send me lists of any books which you may have 
available, in order that I may compare them both with the records now being compiled of 
the books which we have lost and with offers which I have already accepted from other 
sources. I think probably it would be wiser to ask you not actually to send any books until 
the war is over, both because of dangers involved in dispatching things oversea at present, 
and because of the reluctance to make any claim on shipping space while the claims of the 
War Departments are so strong. 
I enclose for your information a_ brief summary of the situation in the College Library.’ 
Below is the list referred to :— 
Urgent needs of University College Library 
(Under needs have been included these categories of books which are urgently needed 
before the departments in question can start work again in University College, even for 
undergraduate teaching.) : 
1. Texts, biography and criticism in all periods of English, German and Scandinavian 
Literature, including Icelandic. 
2. Works for the study of the same languages, particularly in their historical aspects. 
3. Textbooks in Physics, Engineering and Mathematics. 
Other losses of University College Library 
1. Books used in the study of phonetics, including phonetic dictionaries of African and 
Asiatic as well as European languages. 
2. Sets of publications of certain learned societies, especially in the fields of Archaeology 
and local antiquities, modern languages, Engineering and Science.’ 
3. Works on local history (counties, parishes, manors) of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, with the exception of the great standard works. 

Guildhall Library. Mr. Douthwaite, the librarian, reports the following categories of losses 

(..A.R. 43 : 76-77, April, 1941) :— 

all Calendars of State Papers and other publications of the Public Record Office ; 

all local, private and public general sessional acts ; 

many sets of societies’ publications, such as the Camden Society, Harleian Society, and 

Society of Antiquaries ; 

privately printed genealogical worl:s, such as the registers compiled by F. A. Crisp. 
The Sunday observer, 26. January, 1941, reports that most of the treasures and bibliographical 
rarities of the Guildhall Library, including The Great chronicle of London were saved. 

The Royal Empire Society Library has also been badly damaged, including the British Empite 
section. 

The Mocatta Library, of the Jewish Historical Sociey, has been almost completely destroyed. 
“The Society, through its President, Dr. Cecil Roth, its Treasurer, Mr. Tuck, and the Provost 
of the College, appeals for gifts for the restoration of the Library and Museum. Books should 
be sent to Dr.Charles Singer, Kilmarth, Par, Cornwall, and parcels should be clearly marked 
with the name and address of the donors.”’ (L.A.R. 43 : 54, March, 1941). 


’ 


At a meeting of the Transvaal Branch of the S.A.I..A. held on 28. January, the question of 
co-operative action by South African libraries for assisting damaged libraries in Britain was 
discussed, and a resolution is being forwarded to Council. 





? Nothing of importance has been lost in the field of Biological Sciences, Medical Sciences 
Geology and Geography, and in the field of Physical Sciences most of the sets of periodicals were 
saved by being in the safety dump, while the textbooks in Chemistry were saved by being in the 
Ramsay Library. 
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Paper Shortage. The Deputy Director of the Institute of Animal Genetics, King’s Buildings, 
West Mains Road, Edinburgh 9, writes:-- “In view of the paper shortage in Great Britain 
it has been found impossible to circulate copies of the attached list of reprints (a limited 
number of which are available) to all the Institutions and Universities in your country who 
ought to receive them. We should, therefore, be grateful if you could find some means of 
bringing this list to their notice. Those bodies desirous of obtaining reprints should 
communicate direct with us at the above address.” 

The list referred to may be borrowed for reference from the Hon. Editor. 


Substitutes for paper pulp. The straw of oats and other cereals, as well as reeds from Norfolk 
and Suffolk, is being used to substitute imported esparto grass. The possibilities of converting 
bracken and potato haulm into pulp are also being investigated. The Indian pulp industry 
is using bamboo from Burma, India, Kenya and the West Indies. (S.A. stationery trades 
journal, 24, no. 1:11, Jan. 1941.) 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Germiston. Meisiesklub-Biblioteek. Onlangs het die Germistonse (Carnegie)Openbare Biblioteek 
’n tak gestigin die Meisiesklub, Hudsonstraat 4, vir dames wat in die klerefabrieke van Germis- 
ton werk. Boeke word vry van onkoste uitgeleen. As lede aansluit word hulle verwag om ’n 
neerlegging van 6d. te betaal, maar selfs hierdie sommetjie word aan die lid terug betaal 
wanneer sy die stad verlaat, of werk in ’n ander nywerheid kry. Die Biblioteek is oop 
van 12.30 tot 1 uur in die middag, op Maandae, Woensdae, en Vrydae. 


Kimberley. Public Library. The Annual report for 1940 reports a decrease in fiction issues from 
87% ten vears ago to 81% now. Issues as a whole have increased from 50,286 in 1939 to 
55,328. 41 volumes were lent out to other libraries, and a smaller number were recjuisitioned 
from elsewhere for the use of Kimberley readers... The Library has taken an active part 
in the distribution of books to troops, about 4,200 volumes having been received. Literature 
was also sent to units guarding the internment camp at Andalusia and to guards at railway 
bridges... A specially attractive rate of library subscriptions for the benefit of locally situated 
officers and men of the Defence Force was introduced, together with book-lending and 
reading-room facilities for the wives and dependants of Kimberley men now at the front. 


SENATE DEBATE ON LIBRARIES 


On 25. April Senator J. D. Rheinallt Jones moved in the Senate “That the attention 
of the Government be drawn to the recommendations of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on the Libraries of the Union of South Africa (1937), with a view to the development 
of a national policy and the organization of nation-wide library facilities.” A debate of 
some length ensued. Senator Hollander seconded the motion and Senator C. A. van 
Niekerk and the Minister of the Interior also spoke, and expressed their approval of 
the motion. 


Negotiations are proceeding to obtain reprints of the whole debate for distribution 
to S.A.L.A. members. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 


TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


South African Libraries. Title-page and index. ‘The title-page and index to 
v. 7-8 will appear with the October number. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
DECEMBER EXAMINATIONS 1940 
EXAMINERS’ REPORT 










Final. Part 3: Administration 


Only 2 candidates, so cannot generalize, but it is abundantly clear that these 2 candi- 
dates don’t know their professional literature and have not done enough general reading. 
Candidates’ knowledge of the modern library field seems to be limited to what has been 
observed in their own immediate environment and they seem not to have read extensively 
to widen their knowledge. Answers are very scrappy and candidates seem to lack the 
ability to work out a topic logically or to express themselves lucidly. Professional phraseo- 
logy is glibly used, but there is no attempt to explain terms or give examples to show 
terminology is understood : in fact, in many cases it is very dubious whether candidates 
understand the exact meaning of terms they use. In many cases, sweeping statements 
are made, but no attempt is made to adduce proof in support thereof or to justify them 
by examples. Candidates should be warned about the danger of making sweeping generali- 
zations and leaving it at that, unless they are able to justify by argument and facts what 
they contend. What is often a matter of opinion is stated dictatorially as an axiom and 
must needs make the examiner suspicious of inadequate knowledge hiding behind a 
mass of padding. 

It seems a defect that candidates show an almost total lack of knowledge of library 
organization and the general library field outside Sauth Africa, as this cannot but affect 
South African librarianship adversely in the long run. Even in the case of South African 
libraries, candidates are strangely ignorant of contemporary developments in other parts 
of the country : e.g. in the case of rural library service, neither of the candidates seems 
ever to have heard of any other scheme but that operating from Germiston. Although 
the Cape rural scheme (that carried out by the Society for Book Distribution) has been 
in existence for one and a half years, neither candidate seems ever to have heard of it, 
nor is any mention made of other attempts to serve rural dwellers, e.g. from Bloemfontein 
Public Library, from the Liberman Institute Library, Cape Town (for Non-European 
schools), from the South African Public Library, ete. 


































PAPER I 


1. Candidates were very vague about pros and cons for state aid and state control 
for libraries and not clear ws to exact function of the National Central Library in the 
English library system. Candidates’ attention should be drawn to a compact treatment 
of the subject like State control and state aid for libraries, by Col. Mitchell and others. 
(Philip, 1937). 

2. Not sufficient stress on organization and administration as chief task of any 
chief executive and responsibility for the execution of policy to the authorities or who- 
ever is responsible for framing the policy. No attempt to explain differences between 
a librarian and a manager of a commercial undertaking, ¢.g. as regards the striving for 
financial profit in business. 

3 & 4. Candidates did not read questions carefully and did not answer question ; as 





set. 
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5. Candidates have very vague ideas as to professional education in U.S.A., e.g. 
they don’t seem to know that all students going to a library school accredited with 
A.L.A. must be graduates, i.e. those giving degrees in library service, or that such 
students specialize in the second part of the course in public, special or university library 
work. 

6. Not attempted by anyone. 








PAPER II 


1. Candidates too anxious to explain the librarian’s techniques and routines to the 
child, too keen to teach and forgetting that the child does not profit much by continuous 
lecturing, but should rather be an active participant by doing exercises on topics dis- 
cussed, 

2& 4. Show fair knowledge. 

Fs 3. Candidates wrote about Cape ‘Town and the need for a free library there, but 
: not one word about the 12 stagnant suburban libraries and why one system for the whole 
5a Peninsula, a free one, will be an advantage. No attempt whatever was made to distin- 
guish the functions of the S.A. Public Library as a national copyright library and as a 
municipal lending library, or to discuss how the organization for such might be very 
different. 

5. Candidates confuse reference or information service with readers’ advisory 
service. No attempt made to show how an entire staff in a small public library can be 
‘organized as a readers’ advisory service. 

6. Too much about the smallest details of furniture and equipment and very little 
about the actual planning, e.g. no mention of lighting. 






















PAPER III 


1. Very vague as to exact nature of special libraries. No mention of libraries attached 
to commercial, manufacturing or press organizations. Does not seem to understand the 
preponderant use of non-book material in such libraries, or the research and reference 
nature of the service as opposed to lending service in ordinary public libraries. 

2. Not attempted. 

3. Badly done. 

4&5. Weakest answers of all 3 papers. Candidates wholly misunderstood the 
question and seemed to have no conception of the principles on which libraries are 
divided into departments and divisions, or what is meant by functional departmental- 
ization. Such erroneous statements made in this connexion as ‘‘within each department, 
the library is divided on a subject basis—-it is classified according to subject. For 
example, in the lending department the books . . . are divided up according to subject.” 
Candidates in some instances seem to consider departments as rooms in a building and . 
describe the physical characteristics of stacks when the question concerns the organization. 

6. No one attempted the section on the ‘“‘cubook”’. A weakness is that candidates 
make no attempt to explain the meaning of terms discussed when asked to write notes 
on such terms or phrases. 

N.B. Candidates don’t read questions properly and write at random what they 
know about a question. They make no atiempt to discuss quotations when given. 

R. F. IMMELMAN 
G. OPPENHEIM 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Extracts from Minutes of Proceedings of the Administrative Council, 
October, 1940 — May, 1941 


PERIODICALS INDEX 


Resolved: that a Sub-Committee consisting of C. Christie, G. W. Eybers, P. Freer, 
R. F. Kennedy and M. M. Stirling be appointed to meet, discuss and recom- 
mend to the Council possible ways of financing the printing of the Index. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Resolved : that the Secretary for the Interior’s letter, saying that for reasons of econ- 
omy the Government cannot consider compiling official lists of Government 
publications at present, be noted. 

NON-EUROPEAN LIBRARIES 

Resolved: 


(a) that the Hon. Secretary be asked to write to Municipalities and Education 
Departments, calling attention to the resolution taken by the Triennial 
Meeting,’ and urging them to provide libraries for Non-Europeans. 

(6) that the Hon. Secretary be asked to address similar letters to the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, and to all Joint Councils of Europeans 
and Non-Europeans. 

(c) that the Hon. Secretary be asked to write to the Minister of Native Affairs 
pointing out that Municipalities would probably be asking him to approve 
expenditure on Non-European Libraries, and praying that his approval 
be given whenever requested. 

BOOK-BUYING 
Resolved : 

(a) that the inquiry proceed. 

(6) that Mr. Karlton Johnson of Johannesburg and Mr. Koston of Cape 
Town be asked to serve as members of the Sub-Committee. 

STATE LIBRARY VACATION SCHOOL 
Resolved : 
that the 1941 School be held at Cape Town [from 7. July to 19. July, 1941]. 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE — rransvaaL BRANCH 
Resolved: 


(a) that the Publicity Committee be constituted a sub-committee of the 
Council. 


(6) that the personnel of the Publicity Committee remain as at present, and 
that it be given power to co-opt other members. 

(c) that it be a recommendation to the Publicity Committee to co-opt the 
President, Vice-President, and the Hon. Secretary of the Council and 
three other members nominated by the Cape Branch. 


1 of. S.A.L. 8: 11-12, July, 1940. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL CONFERENCE cum MEETING OF COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Resolved : 

(a) that, during those years when no General Meeting of the Association is 
held, South African Library Conferences, under the auspices of the 
Association, be convened. 

(6) that such general conferences be held, as far as possible, in different 
centres in rotation. 

(c) that at cach General Conference, as well as at each General Meeting of 
the Association, time be set apart for a Meeting of Council Members. 


GREETINGS TO (BRITISH) LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Resolved : 
that the Council sends in the name of the Association its best wishes and 
greetings to the British Library Association, congratulating it on the work it 
is doing under the difficult circumstances. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


VRYE BIBLIOTEEKDIENS VIR DIE PLATTELAND IN O.V.S. 


Op 14 Mei het ’n belangrike vergaderinyg in die Biblioteeksaal te Bloemfontein plaasgevind, 
wanneer ’n vereniging vir die gratis verspreiding van biblioteekboeke op die platteland gestig is. 
Die inisiatief het van die Vroue-Landbou-Unie uitgegaan, wat die vergadering belé het onder 
voorsitterskap van Mey. W.D. Venter, voorsitster van die V.L.U. Onder die aanwesiges was 0.a. 
die Administrateur, prof. S. P. Barnard, en verteenwoordigers van die Openbare Biblioteek, 
die O.V.V., die Nederduits Geref. Kerk, die Departement van Onderwys, die O.V.S.O.V., die 
Nederlandse Vereniging, die Biskop, en Méj. G. Oppenheim. 

Nadat mev. Venter verklaar het dat daar in Kaapland twee jaar gelede’n dergelike biblioteek- 
diens in die lewe geroep is, het sy oorgegaan tot verduideliking van die stelsel. Die gedagte is dat 
daar ’n sentrale bestuur gevorm sal word, wat die biblioteekdiens sal beheer. Elke liggaam wat 
’n bedrag van £5 stort, mag ’n verteenwoordiger in die bestuur benoem. 

Voorlopig sal net volwassenes bedien word. Die saak moet maar eers op klein skaal aangepak 
word. Om met die stelsel ’n begin te maak, sal tussen £300 en £500 nodig wees. Die Provinsiale 
Administrasie sal genader word om ’n paar honderd pond, terwy! die liggame wat meewerk aan 
die stelsel, die orige geld sal moet lewer.Aanvanklik sal 25 kissies van vyftig boeke elk saamgestel 
word en tweemaal per jaar sal ’n kissie na ’n tak van ’n vereniging wat lid is van die diens en wat 
daarom aansoek doen, gratis gestuur word. Die kissie kan dan ses maande by so’n tak bly. Die 
tak betaal £1 per jaar, alleen vir vervoerkoste. Tensy takke anders versoek, sal drie-kwart van 
*n kissie uit Afrikaanse en ’n kwart uit Engelse boeke bestaan. Takke sal egter soms moet neem 
wat daar te kry is. 

Die Bloemfonteinse Biblioteekbestuur het ingewilligom die boeke te huisves en te help met die 
administrasie van die stelsel. Voorts het die biblioteek ’n aantal Engelse romans beskikbaar gestel 
wat al klaar as neseier kan dien. Mej. L. T. van Schalkwyk, bibliotekaresse aan die U.K.O.V.S 
en mej. G. Oppenheim het hul dienste aangebied, waarvoor die voorsitster haar waardering betuig- 
het. 





Die boeke sal gratis aan lede van die verskillende verenigings uitgedeel word. Langs hierdie 
weg sal die boeke ook die buitewyke kan bereik. Hierdie diens moet die voorloper wees van ’n 
vrye biblioteekdiens dwarsdeur die Vrystaat. Dit is die ideaal, het spr. verklaar. 

Die plan is hierna deur die aanwesiges bespreek en veral is nadruk daarop gelé dat die boeke 
nie alleen beskikbaar moet wees vir lede van die vereniginge wat die diens steun nie, maar vir alle 
lede van die publiek. Mev. dr. Eybers het verklaar dat dit ’n saak van beginsel moet wees dat 
almal toegang tot die boeke moet hé. 

Mnr. Thos. Blok het die plan gesteun en verduidelik dat die O.V.S.O.V. self so ’n diens vir 
skole het en dat dit goed werk. 

’n Komitee, bestaande uit mev. Venter (voorsitster), mejj. Van Schalkwyk (sekretaresse) en 
Oppenheim, mnre. Blok en Hiemstra, is gekies om ’n konstitusie op te stel en te beraadslaag hoe 
te werk gegaan moet word. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT PRINTS BIBLES 


According to a report in 7he Sunday times, Bibles are being printed by the Union 
Government for the first time on record. 


Not only in South Africa, but in the world the latest enterprise of the Government 
Printing Works at Pretoria is believed to be unique. 

More than 50,000 copies of the Scriptures in Afrikaans will shortly be sent from the 
big, State-owned plant at Pretoria for distribution among the troops up North. None 
will be sold to the public. 


Elaborate arrangements are being made to reproduce the entire Bible by photo- 
graphic process akin to the making of a newspaper illustration. Page by page the existing 
Afrikaans Bible will be photographed and reduced to the size of a pocket volume. 


(The S.A. stationery trades journal, 24, no. 5 : 1-3, May, 1941). 


THE LIBRARY — 1941 


The following extracts are taken from an A.L.A. “statement of policy” in The 
Library journal, 66: 65, 15. Jan., 1941 :— 

Libraries must help the unskilled, unemployed man preparing himself to hold a 
job in an essential industry ; the skilled worker preparing himself for greater responsibi- 
lity; the engineer re-educating himself for defense activities ; the designers of airplanes, 


motors, tanks, guns and ships; the research workers in science and industry ; the farm 
worker who must adjust himself to new economic conditions. 

Unusual opportunities exist to increase understanding of what democracy is, what 
its achievements and failures have been; and above all what its future can be if it again 
becomes, in the minds of all, not something achieved, but a way of making life what we 
wish it to be. Because some knowledge of the governmental systems with which it is 
in conflict is essential to such understanding, reading should be encouraged and facili- 
tated not only on democracy, but on other ideologies. Propaganda against democracy 
should not be feared and avoided but confronted with evidence and informed interpre- 
tation. 

The war and its causes, our own country’s relation to it, aid to Great Britain, hemi- 
spheric solidarity, problems of the Pacific, social reconstruction at home, the kind of 
peace we want, the kind of world organization—these and scores of other wartime sub- 
jects need public consideration and reasoned discussion in the light of facts available in 
books. It is the duty of the library also to be aware of local problems and to give creative 
help in their solution. 

The present situation calls for a positive program of stimulation and leadership. 
Libraries have an opportunity to promote the reading of thought-provoking books on 
socially significant questions ; they have an obligation to make it difficult for people to 
escape the influence of such books. It is as essential for librarians to know what subjects 
are vital as to know what books are good. A generous provision of books and services 
on all aspects of current problems and their historical antecedents is a major obligation 
of the library in times like these. 
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TRAINING IN LIBRARIANSHIP FOR TEACHERS: 


by 
R. F. KENNEDY 


Librarian, Public Library, Johannesburg 


LIBRARIANSHIP can be defined as the collecting together of books for a particular purpose, 
preserving them, arranging and organizing them so that the information which they 
contain is at all times readily available, and assuring the maximum use of the collection 
by getting it used by as many people as can profit by it, and by bringing the right book 
to the right reader at the right time. 

Let me apply this rather formidable definition to the subject in hand. Obviously 
training in librarianship must aim at preparing librarians or those who are to have charge 
of libraries to do the things which I have just enumerated. ‘Training in librarianship 
for teachers will have as its object the doing of these things in relation to the school 
library. Let us take the first, the collecting together of books and other bibliographical 
material for a particular purpose. ‘This opens the whole question of the purpose of the 
school library. What are the aims and objects and what is the scope of the school lib- 
rary ? It is accepted that it is the providing of the best children’s books in good editions 
for the children’s recreational reading ; but this is only one of its functions, and to my 
mind not its most important function. The one thing above all others which the school 
should do for the child is to teach him the use of books as sources of information, and 
this can only be done in a well-stocked and well-organized school library. 

The two primary objects of a school library are then :— 


1. (a) To provide a collection of books, pamphlets and pictures which will yield informa- 
tion to the young inquirer on all subjects related to the curriculum and on all 
matters of general interest which can reasonably be expected to interest a child 
and, 

(b) to give the pupils training in the use of the collection by means of lessons and 
practice. 


> 


2. (a) To provide the best children’s books in good editions for recreational reading, 
and 
(6) To guide the chiid’s reading so that he will be introduced to the best books as 
he becomes ripe for them, and so that, by the time he leaves school, he will 
have formed the habit of reading widely and intelligently. 


The scope of a school library is then very wide, and there is no limit to the subjects 
which it may cover. In most schools, even those with an adequate library room, shelf 





1 Parts of an address, given at a meeting of the Section at the Teachers’ Training College, 
Johannesburg, on 25. April, 1941. 
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space will be limited, less limited perhaps than the financial allocation for books, but 
still very limited. ‘The number of volumes stocked must be kept within bounds, but 
the books from which to select are innumerable. ‘The smaller the library, the more 
difficult becomes the selection of books. ‘To know what to select it is also necessary to 
know what to reject. Book selection for the school library is therefore a very difficult 
business, and one which requires training, knowledge and experience. The teacher 
entrusted with the selection of books for a school library must have a thorough know- 
ledge of the best reference books and their use: a good knowledge of subject books 
covering a wide field, books which can be used either for reference or for straight read- 
ing : and an inside knowledge of the whole corpus of children’s books proper, all those 
books which every child should have read and reread before leaving school. There are 
many bibliographical guides to book selection, some of them prepared specifically for 
school! libraries ; familiarity with these is essential. Book selection is the very bedrock 
of librarianship and must take pride of place in any scheme of training for library work, 

Having learnt how to choose our books the next concern is their preservation, and 
I have not included this merely for the historical reason that a librarian was once primarily 
a custodian. He is still a custodian in that it is his duty to see that books are cared for 
and treated with respect. People who have been taught how tc open a new book, how 
to repair a damaged book, not to turn down corners of leaves nor to place an open book 
face down on a possibly dusty table, to have a book rebound as soon as necessary, and 
not to break the back of a hollow bound book, give little thought to these matters, they 
become automatic. Such people, however, receive an unpleasant shock when they are 
confronted with a collection of books which has not been cared for and such collections 
have not been unknown in some Johannesburg schools in the past few years. The care 
of books must be taught to those who will have charge of libraries ; not only for their 
own edification but also to enable them to guide young readers along the right path. 

The arranging of books and the organization of the information which they contain 
involves three things, cataloguing, classification and the use of subject bibliographies 
and indexes. ‘These are important subjects, but I venture to express the opinion that 
cataloguing and classification are not so impertant in general library training as the 
amount of time spent on them by students would suggest. For school librarians I would 
say that they are useful and necessary subjects of study but not of major importance. 

Bringing the right book to the right reader at the right time is known as reader 
guidance. It not only concerns the direction of a child’s literary reading, but deals in 
equal measure with the correlation of the child’s gencral reading with the curriculum 
for all subjects, in directing the child to the material for his specific subjects of inquiry 
and generally training the child in the use of books as sources of information. 

Getting the library used by as many people as can profit by it depends on the 
policy of the Department and the esteem in which schools libraries are held, rather than 
on the efforts of the individual teacher librarian. 

It is an axiom of librarianship that the first thing to do when contemplating the 
establishment of a new library is to appoint a librarian. ‘This applies with equal force 
to the school library as to other kinds of libraries. If there are no librarians in the schools 
there can be no properly organized school libraries. The most urgent need is therefore 
not for library rooms, reference libraries, or time on the curriculum, but for school 
librarians. When these are available the other things must follow. The Transvaal 
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Director of Education appreciates this, and his first concern for schools libraries 1s the 
training of school librarians. It is the wish cf the Department firstly to give a short 
course of lectures in library work to all teachers in training, and secondly to institute 
a specialist course in librarianship for teachers with experience. The object of the first 
is to ensure that in time every teacher will have sufficient knowledge of library work to 
appreciate the value of the school library and its potentialities and of the second to have 
a trained teacher librarian in every school. 

The staff of the Johannesburg Public Library is giving a course of 23 lectures this 
year to all final year students at the Teachers’ Training College, about 80 in all. All 
arrangements were also made for the more intensive course, but the conditions offered 
by the Department were not attractive enough for teachers to give up a year’s salary in 
order to take the course. It is to be hoped that when the course is offered next year 
teachers will be given study leave or bursaries to enable them to qualify as teacher 
librarians without having to sacrifice a full year’s salary. 

To their shame not one of the teachers’ training colleges in the Transvaal has a 
college librarian. With the Department showing a marked interest in libraries this is 
to me incomprehensible. Surely before embarking on any scheme of schools libraries 
it would be expected that the libraries at the colleges where the teachers are trained 
should be properly organized and in charge of a highly efficient librarian. The Normal 
College librarian should have the material at her disposal to demonstrate to the students 
what an ideal school library can do. She should also be required to give the general 
course of lectures to all students. I will close by saying that the most urgent need in 
the Transvaal Education Department is four librarians, one for each of its normal 


colleges. There are not at present four librarians for these colleges, the Department 
should therefore arrange without delay for the training of four teachers for this purpose. 
The very best available teachers should be chosen and if it is necessary to pay them full 
salary while they are learning, the expenditure would be more than justified. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


In collaboration with the South African Library Association, the publishers and 
booksellers of Cape Town, the Cape Education Department, the Radio and the Press, 
the South African Public Library is organizing a Children’s Book Week from 14-19. 
July. The focal point will be an Exhibition of Children’s Books at the S.A.P.L. The 
Book Week will be inaugurated by Dr. de Vos Malan, and talks will be given each day 
by auth: rities on children’s books. A brochure is to be published and will be distributed 
free to all European and selected non-European schools, libraries and training-colleges 
in the Cape Province. 

A fuller account of the Book Week will appear in our next issue. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
WITH A GEOGRAPHICAL OR HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
by 
Mrs. M. M. Barnes and Miss L. E. TayLor 


These two lists are of Children’s story books which have backgrounds with partic- 
ular geographical or historical interest. It is hoped that they will be of use to teachers 
who are looking for books to give additional interest to the geography or history lesson. 


I. GEOGRAPHY 
GENERAL TRAVEL AND OCEAN VOYAGES 
ANDERSEN, Lis. L.is sails the Atlantic. Routledge. 
A little girl’s voyage with her family, told by herself. Ages 9-11. 
BADEN-POWELL or GIILWELL, Olave, Lady. Guide Links. Pearson. 
A tour of the world especially interesting to guides. 


ENTHWHISTLE, Mary. The Big book of babies. Edinburgh House Press. 
Stories about very young children of many lands, told simply for children of 10-12. 


KEY, Charles W. The story of the twentieth century explorers. Harrap. 
Ages 13-14. 
ILABORDE, E. D. Tales of the wind king. Cambridge U.P. 


Adventures of two children who are carried to various parts of the world by the wind 
king. Ages 8-10. 


MATHEWS, Basil. There go the ships. Partridge. 
General travel stories. Ages 12-14. 

NEWBOLT, Henry. The book of the long trail. Longmans. 
Stirring accounts of nine great explorers. Ages 12-14. 

SMITH, C. Fox- True tales of the sea. Oxford U.P. 
Ages 11-14. 

TURNBULL, E. L. The happy voyage. Nelson. 


The story of a family’s voyage from England, through the Mediterranean, to Australia 
and New Zealand. Ages 11-14. 


EUROPE 


SCOTLAND 

MACDONALD, E. B. & DALRYMPLE, J. Donald in Scotland. Wells, Gardner. 
Ages 11-13. 

PERKINS, Lucy Fitch. The Scotch twins. Cape. 
Ages 8-10. 
IRELAND 

MACDONALD, E. B. @ DALRYMPI.E, J. Kathleen in Ireland. Wells, Gardner. 
Ages 11-13. 

PERKINS, Lucy Fitch. The Irish twins. Cape 
Ages 8-10. 
GERMANY 

MICHAELIS, Karin. Bibi goes travelling. Allen & Unwin. 
A little Danish girl travelling in Germany. Ages 11-12. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


TRINKA, Zdena. Jenik and Marenka. Harrap. 
A story of a boy and a girl of Czechoslovakia, with a short explanatory preface. 
Ages 9-11. 


(to be concluded) 
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